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THE END OF "AMERICANISM" IN FRANCE. 

BT P. L. PECHENARD, RECTOR OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITT OP 

PARIS. 



The question is put us from beyond the Atlantic as to what has 
become of Americanism in France, and we are requested to furnish 
detailed information about the state of the question, and above 
all, about the state of mind of our people on this subject. 

Were we to yield only to an idle desire of appearing in print, 
and did we wish merely to feed the curiosity of American readers, 
it would be easy for us to fill out for their gratification a certain 
number of pages, and to display before their eyes the picture of 
the commotion excited among us by this question for the space of 
an entire year. 

But if we take counsel chiefly of our love of peace and of our 
desire to advance the cause of religion, nothing appears to us 
preferable to silence, and nothing, in fact, answers better to the 
actual condition of minds in France. For after a period of lively 
discussion, calm was very quickly restored, and it seems now as 
though nothing could hereafter disturb it. 

It is then chiefly this happy frame of mind of our fellow- 
countrymen that we are anxious to bear witness to, and which 
we should here wish to bring out into relief. For this fact once 
ascertained, it will become evident that any attempt hazarded with 
a view to prolonging the discission would be superfluous and 
ill-timed, and would not find so much as an echo. 

Only later on, when passions have cooled, and distance allows 
things to be arranged again with a proper regard to perspective, 
will it be possible to tell with certainty the history of this ferment 
of opinions and doctrines known under the name of "American- 
ism," and to appreciate it at its proper value. For although it has 
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lived but a short time and has traversed our atmosphere like an 
aerolith, Americanism has had its history. 

After a long period of incubation, during which it was silently 
taking shape in America and consisted in particular and isolated 
facts much more than in general theories, it passed over into 
Europe and burst forth suddenly into view upon the appearance 
of the French translation of the "Life of Father Hecker." It 
appeared then as a complete system, where were found all jumbled 
together opinions respecting dogma, discipline, Christian and re- 
ligious life, and democratic and social doctrines. Its tendencies 
and its assertions filled Christian souls with trouble, upsetting 
as they did their ideas and habits, and at the same time awakened 
the attention and solicitude of the natural guardians of faith 
and morals. 

These opinions and doctrines were advanced as new, and as 
representing a step forward beyond the past and satisfying a 
need of modern times. Yet they were not as new as we were asked 
to believe ; they were rather repeated from past ages* For as early 
as the sixteenth century, St. Ignatius, in his "Spiritual Exercises," 
had pointed them out to his religious brethren under the heading, 
"Regulw ad sentiendum vere in Ecclesia militante ? ' — rules for 
judging correctly in matter of doctrine in the Church militant; 
and it is scarcely two years since the venerable Archbishop of 
Paris in turn pointed them out to his clergy assembled for their 
pastoral retreat, by commenting upon this passage of the "Spirit- 
ual Exercises." 

While minds grew heated, some siding with, others against, 
these opinions, the Pope, with a promptness that belied all calcu- 
lations, suddenly raised his voice and spoke as Supreme Pontiff. 
With admirable wisdom he disengaged the elements of this nebula, 
pointed out to the world the new danger and censured what was 
deserving of censure. Once he had spoken, as the threatening 
cyclone falls back upon itself by the action of a cannon-shot fired 
in mid-ocean, so, beneath the influence of his word, the system of 
Americanism fell shattered, the waves remained agitated for a 
moment beneath the debris, and almost immediately calm was 
restored and silence ensued. 

That before the decision of the Holy See there were in the 
course of this conflict of ideas ill-directed blows on one side and 
on the other; that personal views and even passion found their 
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satisfaction simultaneously with an unselfish concern for truth 
and virtue ; that sometimes a general thesis has been made out of 
what in the mind of its author was intended only as a statement 
of a particular fact, all this seems to us unquestionable. But 
why should we be surprised at this? It is so easy for human 
passion to transform itself into zeal for the law! And besides, 
when the objects at stake in a contest are the truths of religion, the 
authority of the Church and the practices on which the whole 
Christian life depends, it is easy to conceive how this zeal, how- 
ever pure and sincere, becomes excited little by little, and runs the 
risk of appearing very much like sharpness. Were not the 
Apostles animated by a sincere zeal when they asked Jesus to cause 
fire from heaven to fall upon those who refused to listen to Him ? 

From a distance, one might imagine that the errors of Amer- 
icanism had made great conquests in France. As a fact, however, 
they did no such thing. The partisans of Americanism — priests, 
simple faithful, writers, journalists, whether more or less con- 
scious of the work they were doing, or only the mouthpiece and in- 
strument of more powerful agents, who inspired them from afar — 
were very few in number. 

Without wishing at all to belittle the danger to which these 
new doctrines exposed us — a danger which was real and serious, 
seeing that the Sovereign Pontiff judged it necessary to denounce 
it before the world and to condemn its source — we must be able to 
recognize, to the honor of the Church of France, that these errors, 
perhaps for want of time, reached only an imperceptible minority 
of the members of her clergy ! 

Now that we are congratulating ourselves on having escaped 
this danger, and now that we have a true notion of Americanism, 
thanks to the luminous exposition of its tenets as given by Leo 
XIII. in his letter to Cardinal Gibbons, it will be allowed us to 
call attention to the fact that even while stirring up for a moment 
the passions of men, as all noisy novelties are apt to do when they 
are as yet but ill-defined, this system clashed in reality with a 
state of mind, the fruit of a serious moral formation, which was 
bound to earn for it a vigorous resistance on the part of the French 
clergy, and that, if it had a momentary, apparent success, this was 
due mainly to the confusion it had created between its religious 
errors and certain democratic and social tendencies. 

Taken, in fact, in its ensemble, Americanism implied a certain 
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bending in the matter of dogmatic affirmation, a separatist 
tendency with respect to the central ecclesiastical authority, a 
claim to a larger individual independence, and a minimizing in 
the practices of the" Christian, and especially the religious, life. 

Now, from all these points of view it could" not but have en- 
countered, on the part of the French clergy almost universally, a 
firm and resolute opposition, resulting from their long education 
in opposite views. 

First of all, to place one's self at the purely dogmatical point of 
view, the French clergy, without exception, is so attached to pure 
orthodoxy that there is no one among its members who thinks 
of attenuating or obscuring any of our dogmas. 

Even the motive which might practically have led certain 
American priests to resort to a certain minimizing or a certain pru- 
dent silence does not exist in France. For if some members of 
the American clergy have considered that they might act with this 
sort of prudence, it was with a view to bringing back more easily 
into the bosom of the Church dissenting brethren with whom they 
are engaged in controversy. Now in France this need does not 
exist, as Catholics and Protestants live side by side without dis- 
cussing doctrine, and there is for the time being no appreciable 
effort at proselytism on one side or on the other. 

This tendency systematically to abandon dogma, to the ad- 
vantage, so-called, of morality, to do away with the customs and 
duties separating the various creeds, to welcome everybody with- 
out distinction and without question as to his faith, in order to 
put an end to polemics and to unite all men as brethren on the 
ground of peace — this tendency may be discovered also in France, 
but without any reference to Americanism. Evidence, in fact, 
may be found of it in the rationalistic schools, which interest 
themselves in the philosophical movement and endeavor to accredit 
the theory of evolution even in the matter of religion. For such 
as are adepts in this theory, the Catholic faith itself obeys the law 
of evolution; it is one of the necessary but provisional stages in 
the march and development of the religious sentiment athwart 
the history of the human race. Gladly do they pass the sponge 
over all dogmatic formulas, and invite all men to meet upon the 
ground of religious sentiment and morality. But this minimizing 
or suppression of dogma, entirely rationalistic in its kind, has 
nothing to do with the doctrines styled Americanism. And 
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besides, how small is the number of the champions of this theory ! 

If we take for our point of view that of obedience to ecclesias- 
tical authority, chiefly the authority of the Holy See, Americanism 
had still less chance of success among us. 

Whence, in fact, could this loosening of the bonds of subordina- 
tion proceed? From a need of individual independence and a 
separatist tendency ? But every one knows that it is precisely the 
contrary tendency, which for more than half a century has been 
the characteristic attitude of the Church of Prance with respect 
to the Holy See. 

In the last century, Gallicanism had lessened the authority of 
the Pope in favor of the authority of the King; parliamentary 
Jansenism arrayed itself against the teachings and directions 
emanating from Borne. The Church of Prance in consequence 
sank beneath the sway of these fatal influences into a particular- 
ism" that separated her little by little from the centre of unity and 
led her on to her ruin. 

But in our age she opened her eyes, recognized her danger, and 
faced about completely. After casting forth the poison of Jansen- 
ism and Gallicanism, she turned resolutely toward Borne, and by a 
liturgical and disciplinary revolution without precedent she re- 
established herself in the closest communion with the centre of 
Catholicity, welcomed with affection the definition of the Vatican 
Council on the subject of papal infallibility, and has ever since 
gone to seek through her bishops, her priests and her faithful, 
counsel and guidance from the Boman Church and from her 
august head. 

How can we suppose that a clergy with such dispositions of 
close union and filial obedience toward the authority of the Boman 
Church, the mother and mistress of all the other Churches, could 
have seriously welcomed new tendencies whose spirit was altogether 
opposed to their own ? Could they,' without open contradiction, 
have stretched forth their hand to those who claimed a less degree 
of dependence with respect to the teaching authority of the Church, 
and a wider liberty of ideas and of individual action ? 

As regards the rules of Christian life and the forms of religious 
life, particularly the vows of religion, the French clergy felt the 
need of innovation quite as little, and were not consequently dis- 
posed to favor the new ideas. If, in fact, they proclaim, with all 
the great mystics, that the Holy Ghost exercises a direct action 
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upon souls, and that He "breatheth where He listeth," they 
recognize no less the need of guarding against the illusions of 
illuminism, and of submitting one's individual inspirations to the 
control of lawful authority. They are thoroughly convinced that 
"Christ does not change," that there has been no discovery of 
new and easier means of sanctification, and that we must always 
come back to the narrow way preached by the Gospel, to detach- 
ment from riches, renunciation of self, the mortification of the 
flesh and the spirit, the practice of humility and obedience and 
the daily carrying of one's cross. 

Apart from these excellent dispositions, which the French 
clergy inherit from their education and which might have enabled 
them to cope successfully with the new danger, they had moreover 
the good fortune of being wisely warned. 

Upon the appearance of the French translation of the "Life of 
Father Hecker," it was speedily denounced to the public as the 
embodiment of the new ideas. Ardent polemical writers unmasked 
its errors one by one, and then combining them into a whole 
presented them in a series of striking pictures. With much 
learning they reduced to a system the numerous errors of detail, 
sown here and there by the partisans of Americanism, in their 
writings or their discourses, and of which the public was scarcely 
in a position to detect the common bond. It may be that they 
also introduced certain opinions or practices more or less foreign 
to the matter in dispute, and thus prepared a subterfuge for those 
who later refused to be responsible for all the doctrines imputed 
to them, and which it was attempted to comprise in their system. 

There are only two aspects under which the- system of Amer- 
icanism might more easily have insinuated itself, and which 
rendered it more attractive and more dangerous for the young 
French clergy. The first aspect is that of its democratic and social 
ideas, which are every day gaining ground, and which produce 
a great effect on the minds of certain young priests, because they 
seem to them likely to give more ready satisfaction to their ardent 
love for the lowly and the little ones. The second is the glitter of 
that natural activity and that personal initiative which French 
writers have chosen to applaud in the Anglo-Saxon races, and 
which it is now the fashion among us to wish to copy, as though the 
French had hitherto been deficient in these qualities. 

If this twofold point of view has nothing in common with 
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religious theories, it was calculated, nevertheless, to serve them 
as a vehicle and passport, thanks especially to the obscurity 
which, at the outset and for most people, hovered over the system 
as a whole. But these same motives, which served as a recom- 
mendation in the eyes of some, helped to discredit it and to render 
it still more suspicious in the eyes of others; animated as they 
were by opposite sentiments on political and social questions, they 
only conceived a more lively aversion for it. 

Once the disputes began, they soon became embittered. The 
agitation was all the more lively that it was felt that grave in- 
terests were involved in a question the full bearing of which 
was not yet well understood. Some writers, who had been able 
to grasp beforehand the import of the movement of ideas originat- 
ing in America, pointed out to the public little by little the bold 
and dangerous propositions which they extracted from the "Life 
of Father Heeker," from the Introduction and Preface accom- 
panying the French translation, and from the writings or dis- 
courses of the advocates of Americanism. But it was some time 
before the general public was alive to the situation in which it 
found itself amid this chaos where political and social matters 
were mixed up with questions of religion. 

The French clergy therefore followed with lively attention the 
controversy waged beneath their eyes by a small number of writers. 
But it must be remarked that no important personage from among 
their ranks advocated the novelties, and that none espoused the 
cause of their upholders; so much so that undoubtedly within a 
few years not a name will survive of those who were involved in 
them. 

The French episcopacy uniformly maintained the greatest re- 
serve, listening, observing, but without committing themselves. 

While noting the various errors comprised under the name of 
Americanism, according as they were pointed out to them, and 
while at the same time rejecting them, the French clergy appear 
to have seen in them only the expression of the views of a small 
group of Americans, bishops, priests and simple faithful, not of 
the American Church in its entirety ; and they refused to admit 
the hypothesis, put forward by several, of a separatist plot or of a 
plan of campaign knowingly inaugurated and conducted against 
the Catholic Church. They awaited with respect and confidence 
the decision of the supreme head of the Church. 
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That decision came, even more promptly than was expected. 
On the 23d of January, 1899, His Holiness Leo XIII. wrote to 
His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons the letter beginning "Testem 
benevolentice" in which he exposed with great precision the differ- 
ent elements that might be included under the term Americanism. 
As far as by the word Americanism were understood the peculiar 
characteristics of the American people, their political constitu- 
tion, laws and customs, the Pope declared that he had no reason 
for rejecting it. As far as by the word was to be understood a 
series of doctrines prejudicial to the integrity and maintenance of 
dogma, to the obedience due to the authority of the Church, to 
the sacredness of its discipline, and to the rules of Christian and 
religious life, he reprobated and condemned it with firmness, a 
firmness, however, tempered with sweetness and benevolence to- 
ward the people and Church of America, and he confirmed all the 
ancient rules of Christian piety. 

As soon as the echo of this word of deliverance was heard, the 
French clergy uttered a cry of relief and of joy. Disturbed for 
a moment by those conflicts of contradictory opinions which are 
the consequence of a liberty to think and to write as one pleases, 
they welcomed with transports of joy the papal decision which 
had just dispelled all uncertainties and pointed out to each one 
the traditional path. It was marvellous how speedily calm was 
restored and silence ensued. 

We could rejoice all the more securely, because with .us the 
condemnation struck at no great reputation. The handful of 
priests who had been the agents and supporters of the condemned 
system were most eager to submit with absolute docility of mind 
and heart. The one who had most deeply compromised himself by 
the publication of the French translation of the "Life of Father 
Heeker," and by the Introduction which preceded it, the Abbe 
Klein, had allowed himself to be drawn into this course by an ex- 
aggerated admiration for the qualities of the Anglo-Saxon races. 
But once the Pope had spoken, he, as became a priest of sincere 
piety, made in the presence of His Eminence Cardinal Eichard, 
Archbishop of Paris, an act of such filial and complete submission 
as to deserve the congratulations of Cardinal Eampolla. 

After the pontifical utterance, the French episcopacy con- 
tinued to maintain the same prudent reserve which they had 
previously observed. A few bishops only wrote brief letters to 
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their clergy in order to communicate the document to them. Let 
us mention only Cardinal Richard, Archbishop of Paris, who ex- 
pressed himself with as much moderation as propriety;* Mgr. 
Fuzet, Bishop of Beauvais, who, in a few pages, succeeded in show- 
ing clearly the poison that lay hid in the new doctrines, and the 
greatness of the service that the Pope had just rendered to the 
world by condemning them, and by pointing out to the faithful the 
safe path;f Mgr. Isoard, Bishop of Annecy, who, from Rome it- 
self, where he happened to be, was the first of all to write to His 
Holiness to thank him for his letter to Cardinal Gibbons. 

In a short while, the literature on the subject of Americanism, 
which had so violently attracted attention during the year 1898, 
entirely disappeared from the papers and reviews. So.me rather 
acrimonious explanations were still exchanged between V Univers 
and la Verile, which passed from doctrines to persons, endeavor- 
ing to scrutinize the motives that had made them speak and act. 
Canon Delassus, of Cambrai, published a volume entitled "Amer- 
icanism and the Anti- Christian Conspiracy," which had been com- 
posed before the appearance of the pontifical letter, and which 
perhaps the circumstances no longer called for. J M. l'Abbe Peries, 
formerly Professor at the Catholic University of Washington, con- 
tributed two articles to the Revue Canonique on the "Dissolution 
of Partnership of the Advocates of Americanism" (La Liquidation 
du Consortium Americaniste),§ in which he attempts to determine 
the share of responsibility that falls to each in this matter. The 
Jitudes Beligieuses of the Jesuit Fathers also published two articles 
on the question. But the public, enlightened by the pontifical 
letter, appeared to evince great weariness, and turned their eyes 
away. 

A single incident, however, revived their attention for an in- 
stant and awakened some echo from without. 

Great was the general surprise when, after the papal con- 
demnation, the chief American supporters of these novelties were 
seen vying with each other in their reprobation of them and de- 
claring with the greatest nonchalance that they had never had 
anything in common with them. But then what were the meaning 
and the purport of the pontifical decision ? Could it be that ^ had 

• Letter to the parish priests of the diocese of Paris, March 17, 189P 

1 1 .etter to the clergy of the diocese of Beauvais, February 28, 1899. 

I Iille, LibraUie St. Aupustin. 12mo. XXXIX., <850 pp. 

J Revue Canonique, Avril et Mai, 1899, Lamuelle et Poisson, 14. rue da Beauae. 
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struck at phantoms and condemned imaginary errors, maintained 
by no one ? That is what the people asked themselves. 

A writer of great talent, editor of La Quinzaine, M. George 
Fonsegrive, undertook to solve the problem. He endeavored to 
show that the Americans had not really professed the errors as 
condemned by the Holy See ; and that the most conspicuous among 
their prelates could write in all truthfulness, not "that they re- 
nounced their errors, but that they had never professed those which 
the Pope condemned." 

There occur at times, he wrote, general misunderstandings 
of certain formulas taken by their author in one sense, and taken 
by the public in another. This happens and must happen above 
all when formulas are transplanted from one country to another, 
from one civilization to another, when they are enunciated by men 
of certain habits of mind, and when they are repeated by and to 
other men of totally different habits of mind. 

"Now it will be easy.to demonstrate that such is the case with 
the formulas of certain American writers or orators when they 
have been interpreted and understood by European intelligences. 
And I don't mean to say that that is the fault of the French 
translators or commentators; I believe rather that it is the 
fault of the readers themselves, a fault quite involuntary, and 
even unavoidable. . . . And the best proof that this is "indeed 
the ease is that so long as the books and discourses from which the 
Americanism that has been condemned was taken had not yet 
crossed the ocean, so long as they remained in the country that 
had given them birth, understood in their proper sense, they were 
accepted by everybody."* 

The misfortune is that the eminent writer, in his desire to ex- 
plain and to excuse, was led into error both in regard to the 
material facts and in regard to his philosophical theory, and, with- 
out meaning it, did the Holy See the cruel injustice of implying 
that it had condemned doctrinal errors which, in reality, had no 
existence, since they were undeserving of condemnation in their 
original authors, and in the translations were only an involuntarily 
incorrect rendering of the thought of another. 

The attempted explanation was too unsatisfactory to pass un- 
perceired, and too false not to be criticised. Scarcely had the num- 
W of La Quinzaine containing it appeared, when the Bishop of 

• £« Quinzaine, 1st April, 1899, " Amlricanisme et AnUricains." 
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Naney, Mgr. Tweinaz, always on the watch like a careful sentinel, 
denounced to his clergy the article on "Americanism and Amer- 
icans," and condemned it, in virtue of his episcopal authority, as 
erroneous and injurious to the Holy See. This condemnation 
caused a stir, but it was the death-stroke of Americanism in 
France — for since that time it has never lifted up its head. 

Were the errors condemned by the Holy Father really professed 
in those terms in America? The fact is incontestable, and many 
bishops of that country have had no hesitation in recognizing it 
publicly. 

We have first of all the testimony of Mgr. Corrigan, Archbishop 
of New York. Writing to the Holy Father on the 10th of March, 
1899, in his own name and in that of the bishops of his province, 
he admires the wisdom with which His Holiness has succeeded in 
embodying in one document the manifold and fallacious errors 
which are put forward as sound Catholic doctrine under the 
specious title of Americanism. * 

Recently, too, the bishops of the province of Milwaukee, in an 
address to the Sovereign Pontiff, recognized in the most explicit 
manner that the errors condemned by the Holy See have really 
been professed in America, and expressed their disapproval of the 
subterfuges to which certain Catholics resort in order to evade the 
condemnation. 

"We cannot," they said, "suppress the grief and indignation we 
experience at the sight of the number of our fellow-countrymen, 
chiefly Catholic journalists, who declare indeed that they dis- 
approve and reject the errors in question, yet who, after the 
manner of the Jansenists, are not afraid to reiterate them over 
and over again. Were we to take their word for it, scarcely any 
Americans have shared these errors, and the Holy See, misled by 
false reports, has only been beating the air, so to speak, and chasing 
a phantom. 

"How far this way of acting does injustice to the infallible See, 
and how far it is at variance with a true spirit of faith, there is no 
sincere Catholic who does not perceive. It is certain that these 
erroneous opinions have been advanced among us by word of 
mouth and by the pen — not always, it is true, with the same degree 
of frankness — and on the other hand, whosoever is a true Catholic 
at heart cannot deny that the teaching power of the Church em- 

• Revue de Droit Canonigne, No. de Mai, 1P99, p. 418. 
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braces not only all revealed truths, but also all such facts as bear 
upon dogma, and that it belongs to her to pass judgment by an 
infallible sentence upon the objective sense of any doctrine what- 
ever, as wellas upon the reality of the errors." * 

After the condemnation passed by Monseigneur the Bishop of 
Nancy upon the explanations of M. Fonsegrive, no one any 
longer undertook the defense of Americanism, whether in the 
French press or in the reviews, and at present there is no talk 
of it. The errors have been abandoned and the very term "Amer- 
icanism" is in ill-repute. 

In its political and economic significance, as an expression of 
the ways of action of the peoples of America, Americanism may 
have its partisans and its supporters; the letter of Leo XIII. has 
here no fault to find. But in its religious, dogmatic, disciplinary 
and mystic sense it is dead, beyond all hope of resurrection. 

We have had, moreover, beneath our eyes quite recently a very 
characteristic sign of the actual disposition of French Catholics. 
Mgr. Ireland came to France last May to preach the panegyric 
on Joan of Arc in the Cathedral of Orleans. He afterward spent a 
long time at Paris, and traversed France in every direction; he 
appeared and spoke at a number of public meetings. His person, 
his activity, his zeal have been applauded; but on these occa- 
sions the question of Americanism was nowhere discussed. The 
illustrious prelate understood himself that he must say no more 
about it. The disavowal, moreover, which he had made of it in his 
letter to the Pope dispensed him from any explanation. 

In conclusion, this passing storm, grave and menacing as it 
was, will at least have served to render manifest, in the sight of 
the whole world, the superiority of Catholicism, as a social re- 
ligion, over all other Christian communities, and the providential 
importance of the part entrusted by our Lord Jesus Christ to His 
Vicar upon earth. 

The storm was beginning to rumble, the waves were rising, a 
portion of the crew were filled with alarm. The sovereign Pontiff, 
like Jesus of old upon the Lake of Gennesaret, arose ; he stretched 
forth his hand, he spoke one word and immediately there was a 
great calm. Eome has spoken, the case is settled, and, as we firmly 
hope, the error is at an end. 

"Let us bless God," said Monseigneur the Bishop of Beauvais, 

* Extract from the Univers, July 25, 1899. 
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with good reason, "for having bestowed on us the grace of being 
born in a religious society with so strong an organization as the 
Catholic Church. 

"As soon as a doctrine prejudicial to the integrity of the faith 
or to the rules of discipline makes its appearance anywhere, the 
successor of Peter interferes with authority to decide. He con- 
demns what should be condemned, puts aside what should be put 
aside, and the Church continues her progress, always sure, always 
majestic, across shoals, and in the face of storms, without ever 
turning aside from the way of salvation. 

"It is the action of the Roman Pontiff that maintains our 
beautiful and beneficent religious unity; it is that action which 
does not suffer it to be broken to pieces nor to be split up into a 
thousand opposite sects, as happens in the case of other societies 
which do not recognize the primacy of the Pope. Let us proclaim 
it aloud."* 

P. L, Pechenard. 



* Mer. Fuzet, Bishop o( Beauvais, letter to his diocesan clergy, 28 February 
1899. 



